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TEN CIBRG ULAR 


Is for its fun tamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim. however. 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

to those who choose to reevive freely: 


Treaus—Free, One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
‘ Discontinue * 

" THE Cc mC ULAR, 


The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


simple order, 


Address * Onei ida. N. ¥. ” 





Nursery & ruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of ‘the most t approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newuov SE, Superintendent. 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. I. Minter, C. Ops, Agents. 


Traveting-Bags? 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, ? 
Mes. E. Wuarrrietp, § 


Cravats Satin Spring. Cravais ef the best 
styles, and a made. 

Mas. 8. Van Veuzenr; Superintendent 

Palmeleaf ‘Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


an assortment of our 
carefully selected 


own 
stock. 


Superiniendents. 


nnn ee 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hat 1.5 Miller. 


Fresh Senetenntie r maotieally Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 





Orders in any of the above branches may be 
widressed by letter or otherwise to ’ 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Maison Co. NY Y. 


Wallingford ¢ Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for one. 

HH. ALLEN, 


PUBLICATIONS S, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


Address, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1.5 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; ; A Compilat’on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the otlice of the Cireu/ur, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onetpa Assoeration. Price 124 ets. 

2 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to ‘all parts 
of the country. 


EE Persons writing to us on business con- 
nectel with the Cireular. or for the purpose of or- 
dering any ot the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 


State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circudar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fixe Dainy Reuiators Press, aa the comple- 
menta rd consummation of Free Schools.Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenu® +f three hundred thousand dollars. 


Sincerity the Primary Thing. 
A lome-Talk by J. H. N. 

Weare saved by faith. Not by sham 
faith, nor by poetical or theoretical faith, 
but by genuine faith. The Bible gives 
the true epithet that should go with the 
word faith in our minds ;—it speaks of 
‘ unfeigned faith.” There is avery special 
necessity for this discrimination of qual- 
ity in these days; for we cannot help 
seeing that there is a great deal of faith 
which will not stand the test of actual 
ife ; and faith unfeigned, thorough, sin- 
cere, genuine faith, is evidently pretty 
rare. But, as the Bible declares, we are 
to be saved hy faith ; and whether any 
qualifying epithet is added or not, we 
cannot be doubtful of God’s meaning in 
the declaration. Christ said,‘ He that 
believeth shall be saved.’ There is sim- 
plicity in Christ’s character which made 
it unnecessary for him to add the epithet 
sincere, or unfeigned—we are sure with- 
out it that he means that. But it is 
necessary for those who have worldly, 
loose habits of thinking to put on the 
qualifying term—‘ He that believeth sin- 
cerely shall be saved.’ 

Salvation itself is an easy thing, con- 
sidered in this view. God is very ready 
to pour himself out into us, and become 
our God, when we present to him sin- 
cerity, and really seek and accept him 
in our hearts. There is no difficulty on 
his part, no want of generosity, no co- 
quetry. We are perfectly certain that 
he is truthful in all his dealings with us ; 
and assuming that we have sincerity on 
our side, it is certain that we can have 
all good things. ‘To suppose that we can 
come to him in a genuine, earnest heart, 
and not get what we want, is tu puta 
gross imputation on his character. It is 
to assume that he isa stingy, austere, 
capricious being, that his promises are 
not sure, and that we must deal with him 
as we would with a man, with whom we 
are in difficulty ; that is, only when he is 
in good humor. But it is not allowable 
that God is any such kind of a being ; 
and if noé, the difficulties are all on the 
-|other side, and can all be summed up in 
the lack of sincerity. ‘There are persons 
who say they are sincere, yet they havea 
good deal of difficulty ; they believe on 
Christ, yet they often find themselves 
carried away by evil influences ; thoy 
think they have surrendered all to Christ, | t 
and yet, from time to time, they find 
themselves out of order, and ihe thing 
has to be done over again. I protest 
against allowing any of this kind of ex- 
perience to bring us into a quarrel with 
God, or into the feeling which expresses 
itself ty the old question—‘ What profit 
is it that we have walked mournfully 
before the Lord of hosts?’ I admit 
that these persons are sincere in a certain 
sense ; but in another sense they are not 
sincere, I think a true definition of sin- 
cerity, will explain this contradiction. 

Suppose, for instance, a family consist- 
ing of a father and mother and eight 
or ten children, and the father wishes to 
join our Association. Suppose that this 
individual father, acting upon his private 
choice, and without taking the sense of 
the rest of the family, comes and joins 
us, so far as he is concerned, in good faith. 
We say he is sincere in that, and enter 
into an engagement with him. But when 
it comes to the actual matter of putting 
himself with al] his interests and appen- 
dages into the common unity, we find 
right away that his family is not prepared 
for it. We find that that family isa 
unit, that he is only one member of that 
unit, and hence that while there is one 
vote in favor, there are ten against it, and 





he is so locked in that he cannot stir 





effectually. The truth js, the man’s po- 
istion in respect to the Community is 
sincere in one sense—he is sincere as an 
individual, but he is not sincere as a mem- 
ber of that family, for he is involved ina 
unit which is double-minded and insin- 
cere. 

To apply the illustration : Our affec- 
tions and passions are separate things in 
us, as separate as the different members 
of a family. Our love of worldly honor, 
of property, of children, ouramativeness, 
combativeness, and all our various pas- 
sions, are like the diffurent: members of a 
family. Now suppose that that passion 
or affection in a person, which is of the 
most serious character, and relates most 
directly to God, feels bound to take the 
lead in certain circumstances, and pro- 
poses to surrender to Christ ; it is like 
the father proposing to join the Associa- 
tion, The person’s attention for the time 
being is confined wholly to the working 
of that affection ; and he verily thinks 
himself sincere in his surrender to Christ. 
An attachment takes place between the 
man and Christ at that point. But that 
affection is only one vote in the man’s 
nature, and it may turn out in a general 
assembly of the affections, that there are 
ten votes against it. In that case the 
man is insincere. That individual pas- 
sion is sincere, but it is counteracted by 
the action of other passions and affec- 
tions ; and so by mutual) resistance, in- 
sincerity is the result. The person’s ex- 
perience is good at one time, and bad at 
another ; «ud it is because he is deuble- 
minded, 

In order to really surrender to Christ, 
we must get a vote of all the members of 
the family, not simply of an individual 
affection. Ad the attections must offer 
themselves up, betore we can have the 
sincerity required in that passage—‘ Ex- 
cept a man tursake all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.” ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God witb all thy heart,’ 

e., there shall Le a unanimous vote for 
him, and nothing short of that is thorough 
sincerity. Just so far as there is any 
division ia our affections, and part for a 
measure and part against it, just so fur 
we are inevitably insincere, 

We are quite liable to make ourselves 
insincere by false views of our nature, and 
giving heed to the legal doctrine which is 
taught in the churches, ‘The way of 
treating human nature that is in yogue 
in the legalist churches is this; They do 
not suppose it is necessary to get 2 vote 
of all the passions, but they let those 
passions which are noble and good, those 
that they consider the religioys passions, 
act themselves out, and suppress all the 
rest, a8 having nothing to say in the case. 
This is the doctrine of legality ; and it is 
certain that a person who undertakes to 
proceed in this way will be insincere, be- 
cause he cannot put down the baser pas- 
sions, as theyare called. They are tiere 
—they will hold still while he goes to 
church and says his prayers ; but sooner 
or later they are up again, and with a 
loud voice will vote, and make him a 
hypocrite, causing him to pursue an op- 
posite course frum the one he takes when 
his religious passions are acting by them- 
selves, This idea of suppressing the pas- 
sions is carried still further by some, who 
undertake, not only to suppress but to 
annihilate them ; and even think at last 
they are annihilated. This will certainly 
lead to iusincerity stitl greater than be- 
fore ; for if persons have taken up such a 
false view of human nature, as to suppose 
that any passion can be annibilated, and 
go forward on this supposition, they are 
prepared to stumble over facts and into 
difficulties: they will surely find them- 


shee acting differently from ahes they 
calculated on, when they commenced 
their imaginary course. 

This is the way persons are defeated 
in their attempts to be religious. Christ’s 
way is not on this fashion at all, He 
says, ‘If a man forsake not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.’ If you say 
that is a self- denying, legal view of the 
matter, you do not deal fairly by him, 
because he goes cu to say, that the dis- 
ciple shall have an hundred fold. Chirist’s 
method is to take all these passions and 
make them work for him. He says to 
them, If you will not seek your own 
pleasure, I will give you an hundred fold, 
This he says not to one passion, but to 
all ; and secks to get a unanimous vote 
for himself in every part of «a man’s na- 
ture. This is the only way to make men 
sincere. Insincerity is a state in which 
there are two parties, and their wills 
draw first one way, and then the other, 
making the mind vacillate, so that a 
man will see clearly now, and then can- 
not see at all, according as the different 
parts of his nature prevail. That state 
is inevitable, until we take the right view 
of human nature, and bring up every part 
of it to see its reward in Christ. Then 
we shall be thoroughly sincere, and not 
till then. 

When Christ says, ‘How can ye be- 
lieve who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not che honor that cometh from 
God only ?’ he does not propose that ap- 
probativeness and a sense of honor should 
be annihilated ; but that it should seek 
its gratification from the true source.— 
This passion will make a person insincere, 
if allowed to work in an unsubdued way 
toward man ; but if it can be reasoned 
with, and convinced that its true gratifi- 
cation will come by seeking honor from 
Christ, then it will intensify one’s devo- 
tion to Christ. 

The idea that great talents are neces- 
sary in order to overcotue the difficulties 
in the way of being saved, is a false one, 
It is false modesty that sets us to think- 
ing that we carnot attain any thorough 
victory in faith—that it belongs to 
others who have more talent and intelli- 
gence. It isan untruthful view of the 
nature of salvation, All that is wanted 
is sincerity on our part; the rest God 
will do. The difference between one and 
another’s actual attaiuments in Christ. 
is just the difference betweeu one and an- 
other in sincerity, It all lies there ; for 
tire actual results of union with God are 
not at all proportioned to the human 
element, but to God’s genius. <A state 
of salvation is a state where we are filled 
with the fullness of God. The fullness 
of God isan occan in any character, 
whether stnall or great, high or low. No 
matter what a man’s situation is, or what 
his talents are, if he is thoroughly sincere 
he will attain to all good things, There 
is where God meets us, we touch him 
there, whether we are high or low. Sin- 
eerity is a beautiful thing to him ; it 1s 
clean ; his spirit delights in it. Ther. 
are nove so low but they can touch him 
there, and none so high that they can 
touch him any where else. 

If you ask, How shall we go to work 
to be sincere ?—how shall a person re- 
cover himself from worldliness and get all 
his affections into the right state? I 
should aaswer, begin in the affection that 
is general and universal, and Jay out the 
strength there, in the center ot the be- 
ing. What is this center? !t is love 
of happiness. That is generic: that is 
What we want in everythiug. Do you 
say that there is a sincere desire tor hap- 
piness in every body ? Ideny it. Peo- 





ple are shallow, superficial, and insincere 
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in their desires for happiness. What isa 
real desire for happiness ? It is not a de- 
sire for present happiness. It is not to 
set to work to get all we can out of the 
little nut-shell that surrounds us. It is 
love of all the happiness we are capable 
of—of a happiness that is as broad as 
immortality. If we do not love happiness 
in that way, we are insincere—our love 
of it isa sham. | If we begin rightly with 
ourselves, and civilization is introduced 
into the center, it will in time go out in- 
to all the affections, and alter the direc- 
tion of all of them, If all the happiness 
that a man seeks comes by what money 
can buy, then his affections devote them- 
selves to that general idea of happiness ; 
that is the guide and gauge of the whole 
of them ; they follow one another—they 
are controlled by the central passion— 
there is unanimity in that state. Now 
if there isa change in the center, and 
the heart is set on heaven, there also isa 
beginning of sincerity, which will end in 
bringing every part of our nature to vote 
tor Christ. People are not to blame for 
sceking pleasure too much ; the real com- 
plaint is that they do not seek it enough. 
It isa good prayer, ‘ Lord give us grace 
to be honest.’ 
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Morality Old and New. 

All systems of morafs or of religious deport- 
ment are the outgrowth of some system of the- 
ology or theory of human destiny. The Hindoo 
woman burns herself with the body of ber hus- 
band, under the impression that she is better- 
ing her condition in » future world. Ministers 
preach and pray with the purpose of being the 
instruments of salvation to the souls of their cun- 
gregations. Our own deportment from day to 
day—our forin uf society, and all of our peculiar 
institutions—are the outgrowth of a system of 
theology, or theory of human destiny which we 
designate as the truth. 

Comparing our theology with all those systems 
which prevail in’ Christendom and heathendom, 
we find that this broad line of distinction rans 
between it and the whole of them: viz., that 
while the prevailing systems involve the idea of 
preparing for a state of happiness or avoiding a 
state of m'sery after death, our system, on the 
other hand, involves primarily the idea of imn- 
inediately entering upon such a state of things in 
this world, as shall exist eternally in heaven, en- 
tively ignoring death as a necessary preparation 
or hindrance of this work. ‘The prevailing theory 
assumes that death and a subsequent judgment 
are the arbitrary dividing line between an eternal 
fature of happiness or woe, and a definite present 
of probation and preparation; while our theory 
assumes that ‘now is the judgment of this 
world,’ that all who choose can receive ail the 
beneficial effects which are usually looked for as 
the result of passing through death and the judg- 
ment; and that standing on the plane of eternity 
they can adopt the form of society and the habits 
of being and acting, which sre appropriate to 
such a position. 

The system of the world demands that we 
should give acertain share of our attention to 
secular things, which shall benefit or hurt us this 
side of the grave, while we must give another 
share of our attention to things spiritual—to 
preparation for an eternity after death. Our sys- 
tem spiritualizes everything in this life, and would 
weave all temporal interests into the eternal in- 
terests which pertain toa kingdom which is to 
stand forever. While we beheve that there is to 
be a future judgment, or the great consumma- 
tion of all judgments, which is to signalize the 
complete finishing up of the war between good 
and evil, and the final end and casting out of all 
evil, yet we believe that that work of judgment 
is already commenced in this world, and that all 
who choose may go through it and commence a 
cooperation in the work of laying the foundations 
vf an eternal kingdoin. With these doctrines and 
beliefs, is it strange that we should adopt different 
ordinances—different modes of life and institu- 
tions from those of the world? And if we have 
the truth, and the all-governing providence of 
God is favoring it,’ might we not expect to see a 
gradual decay of the old system of morality 
founded on its false system of theology ? Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that as this eternal order 


of things approaches nearer and nearer to this 
world, the old institutions, the old ordinances and 
the old morality of the world will wax older and 
vanish away. 

According to our somewhat limited observa- 
tion, this is actually the case. As the eternal 
system of trath approaches and seeks to colonize 
this world, the inherent instinct of man recog- 
nizes, and welcomes it by throwing off the old 
dresses of ordinances and forms which belong toa 
theology which was appropriate only to mankind 
in their infancy. In looking around among my 
early schoolmates and acquaintances, who are 
now taking their places as heads of families, how 
few there are who maintain what is usually con- 
sidered a religious deportment, such as the habit 
of reading the Bible, and praying in their families, 
and observing the sabbath with strictness. These 
symptoms may well occasion sorrew of heart 
among those whose only hope is in the main- 
tenance of these forms, as a means of salvation. 
Such however is not our feeling. For one thing 
it indicates the decay of much superstition. For 
another thing. it is nut necessarily an indication 
of a diminished activity of the sentiment of vene- 
ration toward God. Men do not naturally ex- 
pose to the gaze of their fellows, things which 
they hold most sacred. Many a heart that is 
soft and inviting towards the truth, and that 
dwells to some extent in the love and fear of 
God, is apparently quiescent and undemonstra- 
tive of its secret workings. 

For another thing, if holiness and salvation 
are matters which are not to be delayed until 
after death and the judgment, if they are to be 
aitained in this world, ,and te take hold of and 
modify all the outward secular affairs of men, why 
should we n6t expect that men would be led to 
the faith of Christ and salvation, through other 
means of grace than those which have heretofore 
been so much relied on? If Bible Communism 
isa true branch of the eternal order of things, 
extending itself into this world, may we not ex- 
pect that it willin time, catch the attention of 
all those who are susceptible of the love of Christ, 
and be the means of leading them at length to 
a hearty acknowledgement of the truth? 

Novel-writing, is another agency which of late 
years seems to be to a considerable extent a 
means of enlightenment, and waking up of the heart, 
vs the unparalleled success of Mrs Scowe’s works 
testify. For another thing, the financial difficul- 
ties of the world cannot fail to sicken and disgust 
men with a system which is necessarily subject 
to such perilous storms, in which so many for- 
tunes are engulfed. They cannot but wish for 
that security which exists only in that kingdom 
which shall stand forever. 

On the whole cur feeling is, that God is at no 
loss for means of approaching the world, and at- 
tracting thence all who are capable of apprecia- 
ting his love. He will yet find out and assail the 
human heart through every avenue by which it 
can be approached. We fee! no fear, even 
though some of the outward ordinances which 
were once crowned with manifest blessings, go into 
disuse.—H. J. 8. 





A Glimpse of New-York Social Life. 

A considerable sensation has been excited in 
the social world of N. Y. city, lately, by some 
judicial proceedings in one of the courts, upon 
what is termed ‘a case of scandal’ in high life.—- 
The case was brought to public notice by the su- 
ing out of a writ of habeas corpus for the libera- 
tion of Mrs. Caroline Woodman, a patient ina 
private lunatic asylum in the upper part of the 
city. Not much light was given upon the real 
facts in the case by the judicial investigation.— 
The most that could be gathered was that the lady 
had become devotedly, passionately attached to 
the person who sued out the writ for her relief, a 
Mr. Furniss, had been guilty of improper intimacy 
with him, and for some reasun growing out of 
these facts had been placed in the asylum by her 
husband. It was represented that Mr. Furniss 
had generously thrown himself into the breach 
for the benefit of the unfortunate lady, who was 
contined there simply out of jealousy and against 
her will. Dut the trial was brought to a sum- 
mary close, and a different phase put upon the 
matter, by a letter to the judge from Mrs. Wood- 
mun herself, requesting him to stop all further 
proceedings, stating that she was in no way do- 
prived of her liberty, but was then under the 
protection of Ler brother, and about to start for 
the home of her father in Mississippi. She also 
sent ina lengthy affidavit giving her stat mens of 
the facts in the case. This set forth that while 
stopping at Paris for the benefit of Ler health, 





away from her husband, (Mr. Woodmar being a 





resident of New Orleans,) Mr. Furniss had gained 
her warmest attachment to him, and induced her 
to so compromise herself as to place her charac- 
ter and reputation in his hands. By means of 
the advantage which this gave him, he had at 
various times extorted from her large sums of 
money. For this purpose he had followed her 
from city to city, threatening to expose her if 
she failed to comply with his wishes, and other- 
wise cruelly tormenting her in various ways 
making her life miserable. The Evening Post in 
an article on the subject, distinctly says that this 
only partially lifts the veil upon the interior 
scenes of fashionable life. We clip the following 
paragraph : 

“Tn judging the parties to this scandalous in- 
quiry, however, let us beware that we do not visit 
upon one or two individuals, sins for which all 
of our fashionable society is more or less responsi- 
ble. Rich and well-dressed profligates are a 
prominent, and we had almost said, the favorite 
feature of the New York drawing-room. Our 
city is even now rife with other steries of inti- 
macies as disgraceful as anything which has been 
disclosed in the relations of Mrs, Woodman and 
Furniss, ahd, we blush to add, quiteas mercenary. 
We have no social standard which sets a mark of 
infamy upon the rowe, If he dances and dresses 
well, and has leisure to devote to the entertain- 
ment of idle women, there are always enough to 
be flattered and beguiled by his attentions into 
familiarities which result in dishonor, if not in 
disgrace.” 

This is only one among the many facts that go 
to show how much the world stands in need of 
social regeneration.—G. A, c. 





Plain Talk. 

Beriah Green of Whitesboro, N. Y., in a letter 
to the N. Y. Tribune, declining a nomination to 
office by a Radical Abolitionist convention at Syr- 
acuse, speaks rather sweepingly, but on’ the whole 
truthfully, of the government of this country as 
follows: 

“The so-called government of this republic I 
regard asa stupid, gr-m, malignant conspiracy. 
All this it is, in its inception, in its elements, in 
its policy—in its history, generally and compre- 
hensively. To secure a full participation in its 
powers and privileges, it does not demand con- 
formity even in aim and effort to the principles 
on which alone government can be constructed. 
It offers free access, first to the hallot-box and 
then to the highest of its offices, to the imbecile 
the unjust, the malignant. Indeed, such have, 
generally exerted a controlling influence in what- 
ever may belong to its history. Hence its most 
prominent members have often been flagrantly 
and grossly the vassals and the victims of the 
appetites and passions. ‘They may hold their 
places unrebuked, nay, unquestioned, while noto- 
riously guilty of drunkenness, whoredom and op- 
pression. ‘They may be foul blasphemers, eager 
gamblers, and ferocious duelists without forfeiting 
their hold on the responsibilities and emoluments 
of the l».tiest positions. They may give their 
countenance to all that is absurd and revoltinz— 
to all that is damning in intemperance, war and 
Slavery, and still be commissioned to wield the 
loftiest prerogatives and appropriate the highest 
honors. Now, all this is totally inconsistent with 
the Ipra or GovernmMenT—is 1m the harshest 
cenflict with the Jaws on which alone it can be 
organ‘zed. Wherever and however this is endur- 
ed and encouraged, crime, mischief and misery 
must greatly abound. Jluman rights will be trod- 
den under foot. The generel improvement and 
welfare will be held in contempt. All the objects 
for which the instituiion of government was 
established, will be wantonly and recklessly sac- 
rificed. So, according to the settled tendencies 
of things. it must be; so, according to its history, 
in this Republic, it has been. 

* Now, [ may not—cannot identify myself with 
a conspiracy characterized by a foul atheism and 
cruel inhumanity. I cannot recognize it as a 
governmert without assailing the prerogatives of 
God and the rights of man, IT regard it as absurd, 
hateful, execrable. It is what it is, in the face 
and eyes of objects and designs which itself de- 
scribes as essential to the existence and authority 
of government, and this with all the emphasis and 
solemnity of which we'l-trained hypocrisy is ca- 
pable, in the preamble of its Constitution. I have 
no hope that it will be raised to the worth and 
dignity appropriate to the name which it has im- 
pudently assumed. It must und will be blotted 
out of being.” 

It is refreshing to see a probe sent down into 
the heart of the pretentious svstem of falsehood— 
the Amcrican Government. Tfeld up as the hope 
of the world and lauded to the skies vy dema.- 
gogues and politicians, it is nevertheless a most 
corrupt system and the instrument of wrongs 
and oppression. The hope of the world for free- 
dom, a true government, and a true state of 
society, lies not in the continuance and perma- 
nence of the American Government, but in its 
downfall. We believe the elements of its disso- 
lution are now at work, that God will smite it as 
an unclean and reprobate thing, and bring forth 
upon its ruins, in the bosom of the people, a new 
and heavenly order, the outgrowth of faith, unity, 
and brotherliood. The sooner persons withdraw 
whatever capital they have invested in the govern- 





mental institutions of this country, the better for 
their fortunes, present and eternal.—rt. 1. P. 
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trations executed in good style. A new volame 
commenced Oct. 31. The Publishers wil! please 
accept our thanks for its punctual receipt at the 
Comunity reading table. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Forercx.—The effect. of the financial panic in 
this country, coutinues to be felt in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. At the last advices, the 
Bank of England had raised its rate of discount 
from 7 per cent to 8 per cent; and the Bank of 
France had raised its rate from 6} to 74 per cent. 
At Hamburg and Bremen, the pressure in the 
money market was quite severe, and cash could 
not be obtained on lower terms than 8 per cent. 
Emigration to America from Hambur:s was 
going on upon a larse scale. The Queen of 
Madagasvar, by a decree dated August 25, has 
expelled all the French and English residents 
from her dominions. The reason assigned is, that 
the Europeans entertain the project of dethroning 
the Queen, and placing her son, Prince Rakouton, 
on the throne. The King of Prussia, who has 
been dangerously ill, showed symptoms of im- 
proved health——The American ship Richard 
Anderson, from Rotterdam to Baltimore, with a 
general cargo, was abandoned at sea on the 29th 
of September, waterlogged and disabled, from a 
violent gule or hurricane; the captain and crew 
were saved and had arrived at Southampton. The 
second mate, John Aldridge. was drowned. An- 
other American yessel, the Warden, owned by a 
Boston merchant, was wrecked at Saunton Sands, 
off Bideford, North Devon, and seven lives were 
lost. Bayard Taylor's wedding day was ap- 
pointed for Tuesday, Oct. 20, at Gotha, Germany. 
A Russian journal announces the number of 
med.cal men killed in her service in the late war, 
at 382. Of these, ten were Americans. 




















.... The recent election in this State resulted 
in the election of the Democratic State Ticket by 
a majority which is estimated at from 10,000 to 
15,000. The Legislature is nearly balanced be- 
tween the parties, the Republicans having a ma- 
jority of two or three in the Senate, and being 
it is thought, about equally in minority in the As- 
sembly, the American party holding the balance 
of power in that branch. In Massachusetts the 
Republicans have elected their Governor, Banks, 
a majority in the Legislature, and all the Con. 
gressmen except one, 

...- The Associated Press of New-York have 
stationed anews yacht off the south-eastern coast 
of Newfoundland—about eight or ten miles due 
south of the Cape Race Light—for the purpose of 
intercepting the steamers and sailing vessels from 
Europe, and obtaining their news, to be tele- 
graphed to New-York two or three days in ad- 
vance of the arrival of the vessels at that port.— 
By this means it 1s expected that news brought 
by steamers from the other side of the Atlantic, 
will be received at New-York in about seven days 
from the time of their leaving Europe. 

...-It is retorted among the items of Euro- 
pean news that a bottle ws found on the coast 
of France, on the 16th of Sept., containing a note 
purporting to have been written by a passenger 
on board the steamer Pacific, supposed to have been 
lost with all hands in 1856, and stating that the 
vessel ran between two icebergs on the Ist of 
April 1856, and sunk. 

..--The Fair of the American Institute at the 
Crystal Palace has closed, but as the building re- 
mains in the hands of the Institute they have de- 
termined to keep it open daily, for the purpose of 
displaying machinery and new inventions in gen- 
eral. Power and space will be furnished to any 
parties who desire it for the purpose specified. 
A large portion of the articles contributed to the 
late Fair will remain in the building. 

....An antiquarian has found in a tract by 
Joseph Moxon, and published in the Nativcnal 
Intelligencer, av account of a voyage into the 
open polar sea in 1646. The ship is reported to 
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have sailed two degrees beyond the pole in a free ; it in the bank, where we could have recourse to it ? 


and open sea, encountering no ice, and enjoying 
fine warm weather. This account, if genuine, is 
confirmatory of the discovery and theories of Dr. 
Kane. 


....+ Prof. Alpheus Crosby, late of Dartmouth 








Hard times, and the diminishing of our trap-orders 
in consequence, which will affect our income this 
winter, were reasons adduced for pursuing the lat- 
ter policy. No decision arrived at. All were 
agreed in desiring to be free from debt, and in a 


college, has been appointed Principal of the Nor- | Wish to bid adieu forever to the credit system. 


mal School in Salem, Mass. | 

.... The Mark Lane Express (London) the, 
highest authority for such matters, calculates 
that in consequence of the failure of the potato | 
crop, which is too well estabtished to admit of a | 
doubt, England will need to import wheat and! 
flour from other countries to the amount of 4,690, | 
000 quarters. It says of the potato rot: “ The! 


disease has- assumed a violence equal in destruc- 





tiveness to that of the worst period of its preva- 
lence ; and this extends not only to every part of) 


Friday, 6.— An announcement at the dinner table 
of a general bee for husking corn on cur new 
farm, about halfa mile from the Mansion House, 
As many as fifty women were ready at the ring- 
ing of the bell to join the men. ‘The afternoon 
passed off very pleasantly, and all returned cheer- 
ful and satisfied. Evening.-—- Edifying conver- 
sation and confessions, which always prove a 
source of hfe and growth. 





Saturday, 7.—A_ lovely, clear morning, but a 
rainy mid-day, which ended in a thunder shower 


the United Kingdom, but to France, and a con- | in the evening. The balletin announced another 


siderable part cf the European Continent. In 
France the alarm created by it has led the govern- | 
ment of that country to prohibit the export of 
grain until September 1858.” 

..-tna recent letter, Mr. Sumner states he 
shall return to this country during the present 
month. 


.---An invention for dampening printing paper 
by a series of thick felt blankets has been intro- 
duced. It is said to dampen the paper easily and 
rapidly. 

.-Among the novelties of the day is silk for 
sailing vessels. Silk sails, are said to possess 
strength, flexibility and lightness; they absorb 
Jess water than other sails, and dry quicker; 
when wet they lose none of their flexibility; and 
in the roughest weather are easily handled. 

...-A lady sends us the following yery com- 
mon-sense like method of preserving apples as a 
substitute for drying, which, trom what we know 
of preserving other fruits in the same way, we 
recommend to general use: ‘It is simply to stew 
the apples as you would for sauce, either with or 
without sugar, aud while boiling pour them into 
stone jars (we have them to hold about one gallon 
with a mouth from two to three tuiches in diame- 
ter, and cork to fit it,) and seal immediately.— 
This is done by pressing down the cork below 
tne edge of the jar, and pouring over it a sealing- 
wax made of rosin, beeswax, and Venetian red, 
melted together in any proportion you choose, 
which when cool makes an air-tight cement, and 
they will keep fresh all winter, and are much 
better for pies or any other purpose than when 
dried, as well as less trouble, we think, They 
can be dune a jar full ata time, whenever there 
is leisure for it through the fall. The jars cost 
hut little at first, ane are rood. if not broken, for 
any number of years.’— Life Illustrated. 

Daily Noon Prayer-Meeting in New-York. 

The New-York correspondent of the Boston 
Journal, thus describes anew and interesting 
feature in that city, which originated during the 
stress of the late panic: , 

“One of the features of the day that is quite 
noticeable, is a men’s dav praver meeting held in 
the lecture-room of the Old North Dutch Church, 
from twelve o’clock to one o clock. The meeting 
is begun at twelve o’clock precisely, and closes 
exactly on the hour. The room is full and crowded 
—and the interest appears to increase from day 
to day. It originated with the new effort to 
mect the religious destitution of the lower part of 
the city, and began with a modest meeting held 
once in the week. But the attendance and the 
benefit see:ned to demand the more frequent ob- 
servance of the privilege, and now it has become 
a daily service. And with the pressure came a 
larger attendance, and a more spirited service.— 
And the probability is that the meeting will be 
adjourned to the church. Any vne comes in or 
goes out when he pleases. Jt is the rule of the 
place to leave at any moment. All sects are 
here—the formal and stately Churchman and the 
impulsive Methodist, who cannot suppress his 
groan and his amen, though he evidently tries, 
and wishes he had the broad haven of his own 
church, that he might ‘express his feelings’—the 
sober, substantial. stammering Dutchman. and the 
ardent Congregationalist, with all Yankee rest- 
Jessness sitting upyn his face—the Baptist and 
Presbyterian, joining in the same chorus and 
bowing at the same altar. ‘The movement was a 
hold one for New-York—so near the gates of 
Imaimmon, and so near that altar of Pluto at which 
so many in our midst do not fail to bow down 
and worship. Not one woman is in the meet- 
ing, and the singing from two hundred male 
voices is really majestic.” 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, Nov. 5.—A free discussion in ovr 
evening gathering as to the best way of disposing 
of a certain sum of money that has come into our 
hands by the sale of property. Should it be ap- 
propriated on the land debt, the payment of 


programme for declamation this evening. This 
exercise seems to be growing in interest, attract- 
ing the old and sedate, as well as the young. So 
far it has worked well, though there is a species 
of excitement connected with it, and it may yet 
require some steadying. The first piece was spo- 
ken by quite an elderly and a leading man among 
us, who, though having considerable talent for 
extemporaneous discourse, is yet deficient in the 
advantages and effectiveness which are the result 
of cultivation and the discipline of the schools.— 
We could not help thinking as we listened to his 
eireful enunciation and studied delivery, how 
much his gifts wight be improved by proper at- 
tention to this exercise. There was a manifest 
improvement in the performances on the last ex- 
hibition, and the point and emphasis with which 
some of the pieces were delivered were highly 
entertaining and satisfactory. The last piece spo- 
ken, which is probably familiar to many of our 
readers, viz: ‘ Dialogue on Marriage and Slavery, 
was listened to with the more relish and gratifi- 
cation from its peculiar home interest, and was a 
beautiful illustration of how much the force and 
effect of a dramatic composition car be intensified 
by a living illustration. 

Sunday, 8.—Finished husking and had a dance 
in celebration thereof. Cutting corn and husking 
has furnished us many pleasent bees—harvested 
1750 bushels sound corn in the ear.——WMeeling 
—Read the 5th and 6th chapters of Matt.. which 
furnished edifying topics of thought and conver- 
sation, The promise ‘seek first the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added, is a promise te all that if 
they seek Christ, seek good behavior, all neeaful 
One said the saying, 
‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled” would 
prove true—it could be reliedon. Tt was thought 
that in the Association as a whole there was very 
little of the ‘ thenght for the morrow’ spoken of 
in the chapters vead; that in the midst of this 
money panic we are improving in health and 


blessings shall be added. 


to our freedom from the credit system; that if 
we had trusted out our manufactures and got 
trusted for what we needed, probably in this 
crisis we should have gone to pieces and had to 
disperse; that the exhortations to take no 
to an exhortation to keep clear of the credit 
system. 

— rn oe 

Paragraphs from Carlyle. 

-—A question arises here: Whether in some 
ulterior, perhaps sume not far-distant stage of this 
‘Chivalry of Labor,’ your Master Worker may not 
find it possible, and needful, to grant his Workers 
permanent interest in his enterprise and theirs? 
So that it become, in practical result, what in es- 
sential fact and justice it ever is, a joint enterprise ; 
all men, from the Chief Master down to the lovest 
Overseer and Operative, economically as well as 
loyally concerned for it? 

—Genius isthe ‘inspired gift of God.’ It is 
the clearer presence of God Most High in a man, 
Dim, potential in all men; in this man it has be- 
come clear, actual. 

——As dark misery settles down on us, and our 
refuges of lies fall in pieces one after one, the hearts 
of men, now at last serious, will turn to refuges of 
truth. The eternal stars shine out again, so soon as 
itis dark enough. 

——On the whole, O reader, thou will find every- 
where that things which have had an existence 
among men, have first of all had to have a truth 
and worth in them, and were not semblances but 
realities. 

How can do, if we will well interpret it, unites 
itself with shall do among mortals; how strength 
acts ever as the right arm of justice ; how might 








which is not due at present, or should we deposit : 


and right, so f:ightfully discrepant at first, are ever 





spirits; that it was owing in a great measure | 


thought for the morrow, &c., might be turned | 








in the long run one and the same,—is a cheering 
consideration, which always in the black, tempes- 
tuous vortices of this world’s history, will shine out 
on us, like an everlasting polar star. 

——It is not what a man outwardly has or wants 
that constitutes the happiness or misery of him.— 
Nakedness, hunger, distress of all kinds, death it- 
self have been cheerfully suffered, when the heart 
was right. It is the feeling of injustice that is in- 
supportable to all men. The brutalest black Afri- 
can cannot bear that he should be used unjustly.— 
No man can bear it, or ought to bear it. A deeper 
law than any parchment-law whatsoever, 1 law writ- 
ten direct by the hand of God in the inmost being of 
man, incessantly protests against it 

—— Obedience, little as many may consider that 
side of the matter, is the primarv duty of man. No 
man but is bound indefeasibly, with all force of ob- 
ligation, to obey. Parents, teachers, superiors, 
leaders, these all creatures recognize as deserving 
obedience. 

To ‘ teach’ religion, the first thing needful, 
and also the last and the only thing, is finding a 
man who has religion. 

On the whole, taking matters on the great 
scale, what can we say but that the cause which 
pleased the gods has in the end to please Cato also? 
Cato cannot alter it; Cato will find that he cannot 
at bottom wish to alter it. Might and right «do dif- 
fer frightfully from hour to hour; but give them 
centuries to try it in, they are found to be identi- 
cal. Whose land was this of Britain? God's who 
made it, His and no other's it was and is. Who of 
God's creatures had right te live init? The wolves 
and bisons? Yes they; till one with a better right 
showed himself. The Celt, ‘aboriginal savage of 
Europe,’ as a snarling antiquary names him, arrived 
pretending to have a better right; and did accord- 
ingly not without pain to the bisons, make good the 
same. He had a better right to that piece of God's 
land; namely a better might to turn it to use;—a 
might to settle himself there, at least, and try what 
The bisons disappeared ; 








use he could turn it toe 
the Celts took possession, and tilled. Forever, was 
it to be? Alas, Forever is not a category that can 
establish itself in this world of Time. A wor'd of 
Time, by the very definition of it, is a world of nor- 
tality and mutability, of Beginning and Ending.— 
No property is eternal but God the Maker's: whom 
Ileaven permits to take possession, his is the right, 
heaven’s sanction is such periission,—while it lasts ; 
nothing more can be said. 








Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove, 
Oh! no, it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
t is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
tuken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
Shakspeare. 





—_— — 


Thankfulness. 

We have been a good deal interested 
of late in the subject of thankfulness. 
Taking the view which the language of 
Paul on this subject suggests, we are led 
to look upon thankfulness, not only as a 
Christian duty and privilege at all times, 
but as a necessity. When our hearts are 
enlarged by faith, and the knowledge of 
God’s gooduess, we believe that it is not 
only possible, but an easy matter to ful- 
fill the exhortation of Paul to the Phil- 
ippians.-—‘ Rejoice in the Lord always : 
and again I say rejoice.’ It is interest- 
ing to see how he introduces the subject 
in the first chapter. He says, ‘I thank 
my God upon every remembrance of you, 
always inevery prayer of mine for you 
all making request with joy.’ &. Pas- 
sages similar to these are found in nearly 
all his epistles, showing in a very strik- 
ing manner the spirit that so fully pos- 
sessed him. To the Thessalonians he 
says, ‘ We give thanks to God always for 
you all, making mention of you in our 
prayers.” And further on in the same 
epistle, hisexhortation is, ‘ Rejoice ever- 
more. Pray without ceasing. Jn every 


thing give thanks ; for this is the will of| 


God in Christ Jesus concerning you.’ 
When trials and temptations come upon 
us, and we are tested on almost every 
point, how encouraging to our hearts are 
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the words of the apostle James: ‘ My 
brethren, count it all joy when ye fall in- 
to divers temptations; knowing this, that 
the trying of your faith worketh patience. 
But let patience have her perfect work, 
that ye may be verfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.’ These are words of comfort to 
the spiritually minded—words that cheer 
us onward. But it may be asked, does 
the believer always find it an easy thing 
to be thankful? There are indeed 
times in our experience, when trials and 
temptations beset us on every side, that 
we donot in the first flood of suffering 
find it easy to be thankful. Soon, how- 
ever, the attention turns inward, the 
heart falls back on the resources that 
are hidden within, and the spirit of 
thankfulness is awakened. There is no 
hope elsewhere; no rest, neither peace 
nor contentment, in any other spirit. 
We can see God’s abounding goodness 
and faithfulness to us, that he makes 
use of suffering, to soften and enrich the 
heart, that it may bring forth the con- 
tinual offering of a thankful spirit. A 
thankful spirit is happy and cheerful— 
diffusing its own sweetness, anc making 
music and harmony with all.—r. M. L, 





The Two Covenants. 

I was much editied a short time since 
by our morning Bible reading—the 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th chapters of He- 
brews. I seemed to gain a new, and a 
clearer view than before, of tle superior 
glory of the New Covenant. To com- 
pare the two covenants, and explain the 
peculiar objects and principles of cach, is 
evidently the apostle’s principal purpose 
in these chapters; and this purpose he 
thoroughly accomplishes. His language 
is plain and free from ambiguity. In 
the 7th chapter he shows that Christ is 
a priest after the order of Melchisedec, 
and so, far more excellent than the 
priests of Aaron’s order. 

‘After the similitude of Melchisedec 
there ariseth another priest, who is 
made, not after the law of a carnal cow- 
mandment, but after the power of an 
endless life... -- By so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better testament. 
And they truly were many priests, be- 
cause they were not suffered to continue 
by reason of death: but this man, be- 
cause he continueth ever, hath an un- 
changeable priesthood. Wherefore he is 
able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. 
For such an high priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens ; who needeth not daily, as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sis, and then for the 
people’s: for this he «id once, when he 
offered up himgelf. For the law maketh 
men high priests which have infirmity ; 
but the word of the oath, which was 
since the law, maketh the Son, who 1s 
consecrated for evermore.’ 

In the 8th chapter, the apostle shows 
that by the eternal priesthood of Christ 
the Levitical priesthood of Aaron is 
abolished: and the temporal covenant 
with the fathers is displaced by the eter- 
nal covenant of the gospel : 

‘But now hath he obtained a more 
excellent ministry, by how much also he 
is the mediator of a better covenant, 
which was established upon better prom- 
ises. For if that first covenant had been 
faultless, then should no place have been 
xought for the second. For tinding fault 
with them, he saith, Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, when I will make 





@ new covenant with the house of Israel 









and with the house of Judah.’ And, 
again: ‘In that he saith, A new cove- 
nant, he hath made the first old. Now 
that which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away.’ 

In the 9th chapter he shows that the 
bloody rites and sacrifices of the law are 
far inferior to the blood and sacrifice of 
Christ : 

‘For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh ; how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?’ 

And again : 

‘For Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true ; but into heaven 
itself, now toappear in the presence of 
God for us: nor yet that he shoald offer 
himesif often, as the high priest entered 
into the holy place every year with blood 
of others ; for then must he often have 
suffered since the foundation of the 
world : but now once in the end of the 
world hath he appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself. For the law, 
having a shadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things, 
can never with those sacrifices which 
they offer year by year continually make 
the comers thereunto perfect. For 
then would they not have ceased to be 
offered ? because that the worshipers 
once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins. But in those sacri- 
fices there is a remembrance again made 
of sins every year. For it is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of guats 
should take away sins. Wherefore, when 
he cometh into the world, he safth, Sac- 
rifice and offering thou wouldest not, but 
a body hast thou prepared me. And 
every priest standeth daily ministering, 
and offering oftentimes the same sacri- 
fices which can never take away sins. 
But this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on 
the right hand of God ; from henceforth 
expecting till his enemies be made his 
footstool. Jor by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified,’ 


Can any one read these chapters, and 
those which follow in the same epistle, 
without acknowledging that we are living 
in a far more glorious dispensation than 
that of the law? And yet many reli- 
gious teachers would have us suppose that 
we are still of necessity servants of sin— 
that like the Jews of old, we} must sir 
und repent, from day to day---that all 
are liable to be overcome of the evil one : 
while the truth is, that the grand dis- 
tinction of the New Covenant is, that it 
saves its subjects from sin, and secures 
them from sin forever—that instead of 
being servants under the law, the New 
Covenant makes us partners with Christ 
and partakers of his grace: Not by our 
own works and righteousness are we saved, 
but by the righteousness of Christ.— 
By the will of God ‘we are sanctified 
through the offering, of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.’—w. A. H. 





A Social Utopia. 

N. P. Willis, who has lately been on a tour to 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, gives an in- 
teresting account of his visit to Siasconset. at 
the remotest end of Nantucket, where exists 
a social curiosity—a village of absolute equality 
of condition, The fullowing extracts are pleasant 
reading: 

‘* Siasconset (whither we were bound) is the 
only spot in the world where a certaiv Arca- 
dian idea—the idea of utter social equality— 
has ever taken up its abode. The sober Qua- 
ker historian, Obed Macy, says of it: ‘ At 
Siasconset all are on a level, or rather on an 
equal elevation. Useless forms and ceremonies 
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time being, indulge in a reciprocity and inter- 
change of good feeling which can be found * 
no place but in one situated precisely like Si 
asconset, and no other such place exists in the 
known world.’ In the preface to a humorous 
poem enlled * Laws of Siasconset,’ we read ; 
‘A remarkable simplicity an] friendly plain- 
dealing distivguish the moral character of the 
place, insomuch that it amounts to a political 
phenomenon. The laconism, ‘ *Sconset laws,’ 
has so much obtained as a proverb, (denoting 
an entire freedom given to a friend, in all things 
with decency.) that itis frequently used at 
tea-tables in Europe ’ 

‘* At the remote «nd of the remotest and 
most peculiar island of oar country, a toilsome 
and unfenced wilderness separating it even from 
what metropolitanism there is in the barbor- 
town of Nantucket—on a far-out blaff, which 
ix fairly the jumping-off place into the Atlan- 
tic, stands this famous village of ’Sconset. Let 
me enumerate a few of its peculiarities of laws 
and manners, as commonly understood : 

Ist. Fashion wholly excluded. 

2d. Introductions wholly unnecessary, all 
acquaintance mutualised on arrival. 

3d. The water of the pump being Lethean, 
every error, fault and misfortune of' previous 
lives reciprocally forgotten. 

4th. Lawyers walk about, innocuous and 
professionally unemployed, as for any and 
every misdemeanor, the *’Sconset Court’? con- 
sists of a friend for Jury, Reason fora Judge, 
and Conscience to plead both sides of the ease. 

5th. No distinction of religion whatever. 

6th. No flirts and no coxcombs 

7th. No scolding, by wife or husband, what- 
ever the provocation. 

8th. No manner of evil-speaking. 

Oth. Leap-year perpetual, and unmarried 
ladies at liberty tc make such emotional advan- 
ces as they feel naturally called upon to give 
way to. 

10th. Entire equality of condition, position 

and moral and pecuniary estimation, no man’s 
betterness than another being in any way rec- 
ognized, . Min . ° . 
‘* It was somewhere about noon when our 
long pilgrimage of sand drew to a close, and 
we began to sce the chimneys of this famous 
village. On the two sides of a very broad 
street, as we drove in, were twenty or thirty 
neat little white cottages, no one more preten- 
tious than another. The street opened appar- 
ently upon the Atlantic Ocean, the surf upon 
the beach closing its broad avenue at the end 
like a park gate ; and, with the unfenced des- 
ert behind us and the ocean beyond, we fully 
realized the impression made upen the man’s 
mind who described ’Sconset as the ‘ most out- 
doors looking spot on the face of the earth.’ 

** By inquiry at the comfortable low-roofed 
cottage that serves for an inn, we found it was 
sti!l an hour to ‘chowder time;’ and'as the 
bracing sea air made the noon sun compara- 
tively powerless, I left my friend to see that 
his tired horse was tenderly cared for, and 
went down for a stroll upen the beach. It 
was exceedingly beautiful. The surf-chase of 
the calm and idle ocean was long and slow and 
while my boy amused himself with following 
out the retreating wave, to write his name on 
the tempting table of sand and see the return 
wave wash it utterly away, (life’s sad story, 
told thus mockingly by the sea!) I gave myself 
quite up to the enchantments for eye and ear. 

** Seated beyond reach of the breaking wave, 
I was listening with suspendel thought to the 
monotone of the great anthem of the ocean, 
when voices mingled with the music. A bevy 
of very charming looking women approached, 
avcompanied by ore gentleman who, (’Sconset 
wise,) mimediately gave me their names and 
his own (chaneing to know mine from having 
previously fallen in with my companion,) and 
we entered into conversation, commencing ac- 
quaintance, of course, at once, ‘at the seeond 
volume.’? It was enriously agreeable not to 
find one’s self'a stranger ina strange place ! 
The sensation was new—something like finding 
it down hill to go upa ladder. I shall never 
see a lovely woman again, [ am quite sure with- 
outa sigh for the privilege of Sconset ! 

** Our clock of appetite brought us punctu- 
ally tothe village inn at ‘ chowder-time’— 
though, by the way, I call it an‘ inn’ simply 
for lack of a better word. It had no ‘ sign,’ 
no look whatever of a public-house. In fact, 
but for the forty or fifty nice-looking people 
lounging about the parlor, the porticos and the 
entries waiting for dinner, [ should have scarce 
selected so private-looking a cottage for the 
house of entertainment of which I was in 
search, About the low-roofed and spacious 
white bnilding, with its green blinds, and, in- 
deed, in the postures, groupings and counte- 
nances of the company, there was the genial 
and simple air ofa plait home and a family 
gathering—-every individual present seeming 
to feel absolutely and unconsciously at ease. 





are laid aside, and the little community for the 


I made my way in, getting a frank look of 








greeting from one person aud passing remark 
from another ; and, somewhere near the kitchen 
door, I met the tall and strong sand-lady ( the 
word ldand-lady would hardly be true to the 
character of the soil,) and, in her frank, vigo- 
rous and sensible face, I saw the full type of 
the celebrated manly women of Nantucket. 

** Mrs. Parker (and I was pleased to find that 
my own middle name designated so fine a 
specimen of humarty) gave me a most sea- 
eaptain shake of the hand and a cordial wel- 
come to ’Seonset. The bell, just then. rang 
for dinuer ; and she made use of the pull she 
already had upon my hand to lead ine toa 
spare seat at the table, making some kind re- 
mark as to being one of our LZome Journal 
parish ; and, in further recognition of me as a 
stray editor, giving me and my hungry son, 
presently, the early plates of chowder for 
which we were so sea-sidely ready. 

** And T must take a separate paragraph to 
say that that same chowder was among the 
most delicious compounds of savory nutriment 
that had ever been thankfully spoonfulled to 
my somewhat largely traveled jips. Among 
the things of which it is a pity to die in ignor- 
ance, ( [should say,) is the effect of a Seviset 
chowder on the emotional nerve. 

* . * * * * * 

** We saw one other peculiarity of "Seonset— 
a whittling room; or, the Nantucket substitute 
for billiards or bowling-alley. Along on the 
beach, at certain distances, are rows of huts, 
for the shelter of the islanders in rough weath- 
er, called ‘ fishing-stages ;’ and of' the fishing- 
stage nearest to “Sconset, one apartment is 
devoted to the social jack-knife. I went in, 
with two or three gentlemen who had ram- 
bled with me thus far; but, chancing to have 
no pen-knife in my pocket, T could not try my 
own hand at the cutlery of conversation ; but 
Twas told that to talk and whittle was un- 
questionably a duet of nature. The woeden 
frame work of the little room, and the dozen 
stools which served for seats, were carved vith 
all manner of jack-knifisna—nothing wanting 
but a‘ medium’ to re-conjure the long rainy 
days of talk of which these whittlings had been 
the accompaniments and the memoranda. 

** Dexterity with the pocket-knife is part of a 
Nantucket education; but I am inclined to 
think the propensity is national. Americans 
must and will whittle. I know, at least, that 
the trees at [dlewild have a hard strugele with 
the admiring pen-knives of our summer visi- 
tors, and Tam thinking now of building a pine 
shanty in the glen, with a sign over the door 
requesting strangers todo their whittling in- 


side * « ‘ * * * 
‘* T was sorry to leave the p'ace. IT like its 
laws to live under. was charmed with the 


spontaneity of acquaintance—delighted with 
the chat and thé chowder. Tt may not be in 
ourage that ’Sconset principles. desirable as 
their promulgation might be, will beeome any 
way general ; but for a breathing-spell of the 
heart and soul that has become form-and fash- 
ion-weary—-for an interregnum of suspicion 
and sin, and a ealm of belief in mankind—-try 
a week of this world-forgetting ’Sconset !”’ 
a 6 <I 0 ce — 

The Advent of Man upon the Earth. 

The following passage from Hugh Miller’s Testi- 
mony of the Rocks, is full of thought and truth: * Not 
until the introduction of man upon earth do we 
find a creature whose works sensibly affect and 
modify the aspects of nature. Bunt when man ap- 
pears, how mighty the change which he effects! 
Immediately on his creation, he takes under his 
care the vegetable production of use and show: 
it becomes his business to keep and dress a 
garden. He next becomes a tiller of fields; then 
a planter of vineyards. Tere he cuts down great 
forests; there he rears extensive woods,. He 
makes himself places of habitation; and busy 
cities spring up as the trophies of his diligence 
and skill. His labors, as they grow upvun the: 
waste, affect the appearance of vast continents, 
until, at length, from many a hill-top and tall 
spire, scarce a rood of ground can be seen on 
which he has not built. or sown, or planted, or 
around which he has not erected his walls or 
reared his hedges. Man, in this great depart- 
ment of industry, is what noneof his predecessors 
apon the earth ever were: ‘a fellow worker’ with 
the Creator. Heisa mighty improver of creation. 
We recognize that as improvement which adapts 
nature more thoroughly to man’s own necessities 
and wants, and renders it more pleasing both tu 
his sense of the esthetic and to his more material 
senses also. He adds to tho beauty of the flowers 
which he takes under his charge—to the delicacy 
and fertility of the fruits; theseeds of the wild 
grasses become corn beneath his care; the green 
herbs grow great of root or bulb, or bulky and 
succulent of top and leaf; the wild produce of 
nature sports under his hand; the rose and lily 
broaden their disks and multiply their petals; 
the harsh green crab swells out into a delicious 
golden rinded apple, streaked with crimson; the 
productions of his kitchen garden. strangely 
metamorphosed to serve the uses of his table, 
bear forms unknown to nature; an occult law of 
change and development inherent to these or- 
ganisms, mects in him with the developing in- 
stinet ard ability. aad they are reg erated nnder 
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his surveillance. Nor is his influence over many 
of the animals less marked, The habits which 
he imparts to the parents become nalure, in. his 
behalf, in their offspring. The dog acquires, 
under his tutelage, the virtues of fidelity toa 
master, and affection to a friend. The ox and 
horse learn to a:sist him in the labors of the 
fields. The udders of the cow and guat distend 
beneath his care far beyond the size necessary in 
the wild state, and supply him with rch milk, 
and the other various products of the dairy. The 
fleece of the sheep becomes finer of teature and 
longer of fibre in his pens and folds; and even 
the indocile silkworm spins, in his sheltered con- 
servatories, and among the mulbery trees which 
he has planted, a Jarger, and brighter, and more 
glistening cocoon. Man is the great creature- 
worker of the world—-its one created being, that, 
taking up the work of the adorable Creat>r, 
carries it ci to higher results and nobler de- 
velopments, and finds a field for his persevering 
ingenuity and skill in every province in which 
his Maker had expatiated before him. He is 
evidently—to adopt and modify the remark of 
Oken— God's image ‘ manifest in the flesh.’ ” 





Preserving Grapes, 

A correspondent of the American Agricultu- 
rist, gives the following account of his way of 
preserving grapes in a fresh state throughout 
the winter: 

‘*T have been able. for a number of years 
past, to keep grapes until March and April, 
as fresh as when thvy were taken from the 
vines in the Fall, and without any saw-dust, 
sand, cotton-batting, paper cuttings or any- 
thing of the kind. The process is so simple, 
that every lover of fruits should have under- 
stood it long ere this. With your permission, 
Twill give you the method by which I have 
been so successful. My mode of gathering 
and preserving grapes for Winter use is as fol- 
lows: When tiey are fully ripe, suspend a 
basket by a strap or cord passed around the 
neck, thereby giving liberty to both hands for 
picking ; with one hand hold the cluster, and 
with the other eut it from the vine; remove 
from the clusters all unripe or derayed fruit, 
and deposit them in the basket until it is filled, 
(I use a market basket that will hold about a 
half bushel.) Carry the grapes thus gathered 
tothe place for packing. I use boxes about 
two feet square by six inches deep in the clear, 
with covers made to shut tight. In packing, 
lay a newspaper on the bottom of the box, 
then a layer of grapes, then a paper and a sec- 
ond Jayer ef grapes, which, when closely 
packed, usually fills the box; set the box in 
some dry and airy place, with the cover open 
or off, and Jet the box remain open for ten 
days, ov until the sweating process is massed ; 
then close the box and set it in the fruit room, 
cellar or garret, any place where the fruit will 
not freeze, or which is not extremely damp. 

** Grapes packed as above directed, will open 
at any time during the Winter or Spring fol- 
lowing, as fresh as when packed. ‘The only 
secret or mystery is, that the moisture which 
spoils the fruit when packed in saw-dust and 
other absorbents, passes off during the ten days 
that the Lox remains open, instead of being 
absorbed, und remaining to keep the grapes 
damp, und ultimately mould ‘and spoil them.— 
[ have practiced this method for several years 
without the loss of a single bi nch of grapes.— 
So perfect has been my success that I have 
more confidence in the preservation of the 
grape than any other fruit. I use shallow 
boxes fur packing grapes, that the moisture 
may the more readily eseape, and that the first 
layer in th» bottom may not be crushed by the 
weight above.” 


Artesian Wells in the Desert. ; 

The French papers give interesting ac- 
counts of newly bored artesian wells in the 
Sahara Desert, in Algiers. They are six in 
number, and some of them are 275 feet in 
depth. The appearance of the water in each 
ease produced the greatest excitement among 
the desert tribes. Their joy over the first well 
was unbounded ; the news of the event spread 
towards the South with unexampled rapidity. 
People came from long distances in order to 
see the miracle; the Marabouts, with great 
solemnity, consecrated the newly-created well, 
and gave it the name of ‘ the well of peace.’ 
At another place as soon as the rejoicing out- 
cries of the soldiers had announced the rusbing 
forth of the waters, the natives drew near in 
crowds, plunged themselvs itto the blessed 
waves, and the mothers bathed their children 
therein. The names immediately applied by 
the people, such as * the well of bliss,’ and 
‘ the well of gra‘itude,’ sufficiently attest their 
feelings. It is said that these wells will work 
un important part in a social revolution of the 
tribes in their neighborhood. Having been 
obliged, like their ancestors, to wander from 
place to place as the desert springs dried up, 
they will now remain around the constantiy 
flowing wells cultivate the land, and take the 


first st p- towards civilization, 
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